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POSTERS. 
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CHARTS 

for  Extension  Teaching 

By  GERTRUDE  LENORE  POWER 

Visual  Aids  Specialist,  Division  of  information  Programs 

What  Are  Posters,  Flashcards,  and  Charts? 


First  of  all,  what  is  a  poster, 
what  is  a  flashcard,  and  what  is  a 
chart?  How  are  they  similar 
and  how  do  they  differ?  All  are 
visual  aids,  of  course.  All  are 
used  to  put  ideas  across  to  people, 
but  their  manner  of  doing  it  is  not 
the  same. 

A  true  poster,  for  instance,  is 
designed  for  people  on  the  run. 
It  says  in  effect,  "Hey  there," — 
then  gives  the  passerby  a  brief 
but  impressive  message.  A  bill- 
board is  a  good  example  of  a  pos- 
ter, not  because  of  its  large  size 
but  because  it  catches  the  eye  and 
makes  its  point  even  while  you 
pass  it. 

The  flashcard  has  an  easier  job 
than  a  poster  or  a  chart.  Since  a 
flashcard  is  usually  one  of  a  series, 
the  task  of  putting  across  a  mes- 
sage is  shared  with  other  cards. 
Also,  flashcards  almost  always 
have  attention  directed  to  them 


by  a  speaker,  whereas  a  poster 
often  must  pull  attention  to  itself. 

The  big  difference  between  a 
poster  and  a  chart  is  that  a  chart 
tells  more  than  a  poster  should  at- 
tempt to  do.  And  a  chart  can 
only  succeed  in  doing  this  if  it  is 
used  where  people  will  have  time 
to  read  and  study  it.  A  poster, 
if  it  is  a  good  one,  can  do  its  job 
from  a  store  window  or  a  tele- 
graph pole.  A  chart,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  expected  to  get 
results  only  if  it  is  displayed  in 
exhibits,  at  meetings,  in  class- 
rooms, in  offices,  and  other  places 
where  people  are  likely  to  linger. 
Although  charts  should  be  attrac- 
tive, they  need  not  have  the  im- 
pact of  a  poster. 

To  put  it  another  way,  a  poster 
is  a  device  for  getting  people  to  a 
meeting.  Flashcards  and  charts 
are  visual  aids  to  use  when  they 
are  there. 
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Tips  That  Apply  to  All  Three 


Lettering 

Almost  all  posters,  flashcards, 
and  charts  have  some  reading 
matter  and  consequently  need  let- 
tering. Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  lettering  is  easy  to  read. 
(See  Agriculture  Handbook  No. 
22.)  Sometimes,  even  though  the 
lettering  is  well  made,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  because  it  lacks  con- 
trast with  the  background  board. 

Contrast 

All  three  types  of  visual  aids 
need  contrast  between  the  back- 
ground board  and  what  is  put  on 
it — illustrations  as  well  as  words 
(fig.  1). 

White  shows  up  better  against 
black  or  dark  gray  than  against 
light  gray.  Contrast  is  also  nec- 
essary in  color  combinations. 
For  instance,  if  a  mass  of  light- 
green  paint  is  put  on  a  yellow 
cardboard,  the  effect  may  be 
subtly  pleasant.  If  words  are 
lettered  on  the  yellow  board  with 
the  same  light-green  paint,  they 
may  look  well  close  up,  but  from  a 
distance  of  15  feet  or  so  the 
chances  are  that  the  letters  will 


have   almost   completely   merged 
with  the  background. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  legibil- 
ity of  color  combinations,  the  fol- 
lowing ratings  were  made : 

1.  Black  (ink  or  paint)  on 

yellow  (paper  or  card- 
board) . 

2.  Dark  green  on  white. 

3.  Dark  red  on  white. 

4.  Dark  blue  on  white. 

5.  White  on  dark  blue. 

6.  Black  on  white. 

7.  Yellow  on  black. 

8.  White  on  dark  red. 

9.  White  on  dark  green. 
10.  White  on  black. 

Usually,  it  is  safest  to  use  dark 
colors  on  light  backgrounds  and 
light  colors  on  dark  backgrounds. 
Both  very  light  and  very  dark  col- 
ors may  be  put  on  colored  boards 
of  medium  tones.  This  calls  for 
some  planning  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  colors.  You  don't 
want  all  the  light  colors  in  one 
part  of  your  visual  aid  and  all  the 
dark  ones  in  another. 

Color 

Posters  and  other  visual  aids 
may  do  a  good  job  when  made  in 
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CONTRAST 


Figure  1. — Colors  used  should  show  up  well  against  the  background. 
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black  and  white,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  color,  if  well  used,  will 
help  them  do  a  better  job. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 
contrast  (light  and  dark)  in  col- 
ors, but  also  to  have  color 
harmony. 

How  do  you  get  color  effects 
that  attract  and  please?  Of 
course,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
color  tastes  differ  with  individu- 
als— "Some  like  it  hot,  some  like 
it  cold" — but  generally  speaking, 
if  warm  colors  (such  as  red 
and  orange)  are  used  on  cool 
backgrounds  (such  as  blue  and 
green),  or  vice  versa,  the  effect 
will  be  good.  But  more  pleasing 
to  some  people  than  the  use  of 
such  opposite  colors  are  colors 
that  are  related,  both  for  back- 
grounds and  for  what  is  put  on 
them. 

By  "related"  colors  we  mean 
those  that  have  a  primary  color 
in  common.  Green-blue  (tur- 
quoise), blue,  blue-purple,  and 
purple  all  have  blue  in  them  and 
are  therefore  related.  Similarly, 
orange,  yellow-orange,  yellow, 
yellow-green  (chartreuse) ,  all 
having  yellow  in  common,  are  re- 
lated. These  last  colors,  however, 
are  the  "opposites"  of  the  first 
group,  because  they  are  warm, 
while  the  first  group  is  cool.  It 
is  usually  a  good  idea  to  use 
touches  of  an  opposite  color  with 
related  colors  to  prevent  a  visual 
aid  from  being  completely  hot  or 
completely  cool.  Incidentally,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  use 
many  colors.  Often  just  2  or  3 
will  be  effective. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
television,  it  might  be  mentioned 
here  that  posters,  flashcards,  and 
charts  often  lend  themselves  to 
use  on  television  programs. 
However,  until  color  telecasting 


and  receiving  comes  into  its  own, 
the  most  successful  visuals  for 
television  use  are  made  in  black 
and  dark  grays  on  light-gray 
board.  White  may  be  used  for 
high  lights,  but  large  areas  of  it 
should  be  avoided.  Glossy  sur- 
faces likewise  should  not  be  used. 
Horizontal  visuals  are  preferable 
to  extremely  vertical  ones. 

Design 

Even  though  each  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  posters,  flashcards, 
and  charts  share  some  principles 
of  design.  One  is  this:  When 
made  up  of  both  illustrations  and 
lettering,  one  or  the  other  should 
dominate.  In  other  words,  either 
the  illustrations  should  occupy 
more  space  than  the  lettering  or 
the  other  way  round.  If  you  de- 
vote approximately  the  same  area 
to  each,  your  visual  aid  will  have 
an  equally  divided  "cut-in-two" 
look  that  is  uninteresting.  An- 
other one  is:  Centered  items  are 
static  and  therefore  may  not  be  as 
interesting  as  those  in  which  bal- 
ance is  achieved  in  a  less  obvious 
way. 

Tools  and  Materials 

The  same  tools  and  materials 
that  are  used  in  making  posters 
may  be  used  to  make  flashcards 
and  charts.  For  the  simplest 
ones,  paint  and  ink  work  well  on 
white  cardboard.  Crayon,  too, 
may  be  used,  but  when  lettering 
with  crayon  take  care  that  the 
strokes  are  bold  enough  to  be  seen 
easily  from  a  distance. 

If  you're  willing  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  dress  up  your 
visual  aids,  you  may  want  to  try 
colored  papers  and  colored  card- 


boards.  Assorted  colored  con- 
struction paper  (18  by  24  inches) 
is  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Both  letters  and  illustrations  can 
be  cut  from  it  and  pasted  on  a  stiff 
background  board  of  a  contrast- 
ing color.  Also,  by  trying  vari- 
ous colored  papers  together  you 
may  come  up  with  an  interesting 
color  scheme. 

A  standard  size  of  colored 
background  boards  is  28  by  44 
inches.  These  may  be  cut,  of 
course.  The  colors  available 
range  from  very  light  ivories  and 
yellows  to  deep  reds,  blues, 
greens,  and  wines.  As  mentioned 
before,  if  these  very  dark  colors 
are  used  as  backgrounds,  what  is 
put  on  them  should  be  quite  light. 
In  order  to  get  a  successful  effect 
of  light  on  dark,  opaque  water 
paints,  such  as  showcard,  tem- 
pera, poster,  or  casein  colors, 
should  be  used.  Wall  paints  with 
a  water  base  will  also  do. 

You  may  want  lettering  pens 
if  you  use  inks  on  light  board. 
You  may  want  to  buy  some  ready- 
made  letters  or  a  stencil  set.  If 
you're  using  paint,  you'll  natu- 
rally need  some  brushes.  Per- 
haps a  large  flat  brush  for  big 
areas,  a  small  round  one  for  mak- 
ing neat  edges,  and  a  lettering 
brush  will  be  all  you'll  need  to  do 
the  job. 


Scale  Model 

In  making  any  sizable  visual 
aid  (20  by  30  inches  or  larger), 
it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  work  out 
a  small  scale  model  first.  This 
saves  eraser  wear  and  tear  when 
the  real  thing  is  tackled.  The 
small  model  may  be  roughly  exe- 
cuted, but  it  should  be  carefully 
thought  out.  It  can  be  made  any 
size  in  proportion  to  the  large  one. 
However,  one-eighth  or  one-quar- 
ter is  a  convenient  size  to  use 
when  dealing  with  inches.  The 
areas  on  a  quarter-size  rough  are, 
of  course,  multiplied  by  four  and 
sketched  on  the  big  board. 

If  the  completed  visual  aid  is  to 
be  on  white  cardboard,  the  areas 
are  marked  off  directly  but  lightly 
on  the  board.  If  the  large  card- 
board is  colored,  however,  it  is 
wise  to  draw  in  the  big  design 
rather  carefully  on  paper,  then 
trace  it  on  the  background  board. 
That  is  because  the  color  on  the 
board  is  just  a  thin  coating  and  is 
easily  rubbed  and  scratched. 
Ordinary  wrapping  paper  will  do 
for  the  drawing,  and  pencil, 
crayon,  or  chalk  rubbed  over  the 
outlines  on  its  back  will  make  a 
good  carbon.  A  soft  lead  pencil 
is  good  for  transferring  to  light 
boards,  and  light  chalk  or  crayon 
for  tracing  on  dark  boards. 


Posters 


Now,  having  dealt  with  some 
of  the  generalities  about  pos- 
ters, flashcards,  and  charts,  we'll 
get  down  to  particulars.  What 
makes  a  poster  good?  First  of 
all,  it  must  get  attention.  Some- 
times this  is  accomplished  by  us- 


ing catchy  wording.  The  slogan 
or  catchline  should  tie  in  with  the 
general  subject  matter,  however; 
people  resent  being  tricked. 

Some  posters  get  attention  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  is  arrest- 
ing; some,  because  they  are  dra- 


matic  in  design  and  color.  There 
are  times,  too,  when  the  place  of 
display  will  pull  attention  to  a 
poster.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  poster  in  a  store 
window  whose  wares  are  interest- 
ing to  the  folks  passing  by,  the 
poster  will  be  seen.  Whether  or 
not  it  succeeds  in  impressing  will 
then  depend  upon  how  well  it  sells 
its  idea. 

The  prize-winning  poster  in  an 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration contest  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  poster,  dramatic  in  idea,  de- 
sign, and  coloring  (fig.  2).  The 
sails  of  the  vessel,  as  you  can  see, 
are  made  up  of  flags  of  European 
nations.  The  letters  "EUROPE" 
form  the  hull.  The  illustration  in 
this  poster  puts  across  the  idea  of 
nations  going  forward  together. 
The  phrase  at  the  bottom  merely 
reinforces  that  idea. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  re- 
production cannot  give  a  good 
idea  of  this  poster's  rich  color. 
The  background  is  a  deep  gray. 
The  flags  forming  the  sails  are 
mostly  warm  tones — yellow,  gold, 
orange,  vermilion,  red,  and  red- 
purple.  There  is  also  some  white, 
black,  blue,  and  green  in  them. 

The  first  "E"  of  the  hull  is  al- 
most white ;  each  letter  following 
becomes  slightly  grayer,  until  the 
last  "E"  shows  just  a  little  lighter 
than  the  background.  The  ship 
cuts  through  dark-green  water. 
It  is  a  striking  poster. 

The  National  Safety  Council's 
poster  entitled  "I  Don't  Believe 
in  Safety,  But  Look  Who  I  Am" 
is  a  good  example  of  a  catchy 
poster  (fig.  3).  Most  people  see- 
ing this  poster  would  get  the  idea 
and  remember  it. 

You'll  notice  that  both  of  these 
posters  are  nicely  unified.  Even 
though  they  are  composed  of 
parts,  the  parts  are  welded  to- 
gether in  masses.     The  sails  in 


Figure  2. — This  arresting  poster  was  a 
first  prizewinner. 


hoN'T  8BUEVE 
IN  SAFETY,  BUT 

LOOK  WHO  I  AM! 


Figure  3. 


-Posters  may  be  humorous, 
too. 


figure  2  are  overlapped,  for  in- 
stance. In  figure  3  the  donkey 
stands  on  the  somewhat  precari- 
ous shape  that  holds  the  lettering. 
A  good  poster  usually  has  strong 
masses  to  make  it  arresting,  even 
from  a  distance. 

Artwork  was  used  for  the  illus- 
trations in  these  posters  but  good 
posters  can  be  made  with  photo- 
graphs, too.  The  photographs 
should  be  simple  and  bold,  how- 
ever. Closeups  are  better  poster 
material  than  distance  shots. 

Probably  most  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  poster  that  was 
developed  by  a  well-known  farm 
magazine  in  1952  to  call  attention 
to  National  Home  Demonstration 
Week  (fig.  4).  This  poster  used 
a  closeup  colored  photograph  of  a 
mother  and  young  son  standing 
in  front  of  a  statue  of  a  pioneer 
mother.  The  living  figures  catch 
the  eye  first,  as  they  should  do, 
but  the  statue  behind  them  is  so 
closely  related  to  them  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  unified  against 
a  background  of  deep-blue  sky. 

The  full  color  of  this  poster  nat- 
urally helped  make  it  attractive 
and  effective,  but  black-and-white 
photographs  can  be  used  dramat- 
ically, too.  Good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  cutting  away  the  up- 
per photographic  background  and 
letting  a  colored  board  serve  as 
background  for  the  figures.  You 
may  choose  a  blue  board  to  sug- 
gest sky,  or  you  may  want  to  try 
the  print  against  light,  warm- 
colored  boards  before  deciding. 
These  light,  warm  colors  are  of- 
ten the  most  flattering  to  black- 
and-white  photographs.  Glossy 
prints,  which  may  reflect  glare, 
are  not  as  good  on  posters  as 
matte  prints. 

Posters  reproduced  by  print- 
ing usually  have  a  completely  flat 
surface.     But  when  posters  are 
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Figure  4. — Well-posed  photographs  are 
good  poster  material. 


handmade,  there  are  sometimes 
opportunities  to  get  a  rounder 
effect. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  paste 
actual  three-dimensional  objects 
on  the  poster.  Another  way  is  to 
use  colored  paper  and  paste  down 
only  some  edges.  For  instance, 
suppose  you  want  to  advertise  a 
4-H  Club  clothing  show  and  have 
decided  to  draw  on  your  poster  a 
girl  with  a  full-skirted  dress.  If 
the  skirt  is  cut  out  of  colored  pa- 
per and  made  larger  than  the  area 
it  is  to  occupy  on  the  poster,  the 
top  and  side  edges  can  be  pasted 
down  in  such  a  way  that  the  skirt 
will  billow  out.  The  bottom  edge, 
of  course,  will  be  left  open. 

Making  a  Poster 

Now  let  us  make  a  simple  pos- 
ter. Its  purpose  will  be  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  Ladino 
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clover.  Should  we  show  a  herd 
of  cows  on  pasture  ?  No,  a  close- 
up  of  1  or  2  cows  is  better  poster 
material,  remember?  What  can 
we  say  to  get  attention?  "La- 
dino  pays  off"  is  not  bad,  because 
it  has  to  do  with  money  and 
people  are  always  interested  in 
money.  But  cows  are  not,  so  to 
be  a  bit  novel  let's  have  the  cow 
saying,  "I  don't  like  money  .  .  ." 
and  follow  it  with  "but  my  boss 
does.  That's  why  he  plants 
Ladino."  Our  cow  will  be  a  car- 
toon, although  a  cutout  photo- 
graphic enlargement  of  a  cow's 
head  would  do,  too. 

Let's  say  our  finished  poster 
will  be  16  by  24  inches.  First, 
we  work  out  a  pencil  sketch  one- 
fourth  as  large.  We  decide  we'll 
give  more  space  to  the  lettering, 
since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it, 
rather  than  to  the  illustration  in 
this  poster.  Consequently,  we 
use  just  a  cow's  head  and  make 
the  bubble  that  will  hold  her 
words  quite  large.  Stretching 
across  the  poster  beneath  the  cow 
we'll  paste  on  something  to  repre- 
sent money — either  pale-green 
slips  of  paper  with  dollar  marks 
on  them  or  actual  play  money 
(fig.  5). 

Now  we  work  out  a  color 
scheme.  Since  green  suggests 
pastures,  let's  make  the  back- 
ground dark  green.  The  bubble 
will  be  white.  The  words  "I 
don't  like  money  .  .  ."  will  be  in 
dark  red ;  the  other  words  in  the 
bubble,  a  deep  green.  We'll  have 
a  white  strip  at  the  very  bottom 
in  which  to  say  "Come  to  the  Meet- 
ing" or  some  such  phrase.  This 
lettering  will  also  be  green. 

We're  ready  now  to  enlarge  our 
small  rough.  If  we  were  going 
to  paint  directly  on  the  dark 
board,  we'd  draw  the  enlargement 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and 
trace  the  outlines  on  the  board. 


Figure    5. — Simple    artwork    is    often 
best  for  homemade  posters. 


However,  since  this  poster  will 
have  some  quite  large  light  areas 
which  sometimes  require  several 
coats  of  paint,  it  will  be  simpler  to 
work  on  paper,  cut  the  paper  out, 
and  paste  it  on.  Therefore,  after 
measuring  the  little  bubble,  we 
multiply  its  dimensions,  up  and 
down  and  across,  by  four,  mark 
them  off  on  large  white  paper, 
and  sketch  in  the  bubble,  continu- 
ing it  through  the  place  where  the 
cow's  head  will  be  eventually. 
We  do  the  same  with  the  cartoon 
cow,  except  that  we  draw  her  on 
light-brown  wrapping  paper. 
We  cut  our  white  strip  that  will 
run  along  the  bottom. 

Now  we  go  back  to  the  bubble 
and  after  carefully  but  lightly 
penciling  in  the  lettering,  we  go 
over  it  with  paint,  dark  red  for 
the  first  phrase,  green  for  the 
rest.  We  can  use  the  same  dark 
red  that  was  used  for  the  first 
phrase  to  put  in  the  cow's  outline 
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on  the  brown  paper.  We  can  al- 
so paint  in  the  dark  parts  of  her 
eyes  with  this.  Then  almost  all 
the  way  around  them  we  paint 
crescents  of  white.  Next  we  let- 
ter in  the  message  at  the  bottom, 
after  drawing  guidelines  and  let- 
tering it  lightly  in  pencil  first. 

We  cut  out  the  bubble  and 
mount  it  on  the  dark-green  board 
by  spreading  rubber  cement  all 
over  its  back.  Rubber  cement  is 
better  than  paste  for  this  purpose 
because  it  can  be  picked  up  with  a 
dry  lump  of  cement  if  it  squeezes 
out  around  the  edges,  whereas 
paste  cannot  be.  We  do  this  im- 
mediately, however;  otherwise  it 
may  leave  stains.  We  now  cut 
out  the  cow,  put  cement  on  the 
back  of  her,  just  around  the  edges, 
and  paste  her  on  over  part  of  the 
bubble.  Because  cement  has 
been  put  just  around  the  edges  of 


the   cow,   no   ridge   should   show 
where  she  overlaps  the  bubble. 

We  have  bought  a  package  of 
stage  or  play  money  for  a  dime  or 
so  and  we  now  cement  some  of  it 
on  the  bottom,  making  the  bills 
overlap  each  other  and  leaving 
some  of  those  in  front  rather  loose 
at  their  tops  to  give  a  slightly 
three-dimensional  effect.  Then 
we  paste  on  the  bottom  strip,  trim 
the  edges  of  the  dark-green 
board,  and  we  have  a  poster ;  sim- 
ple, but  we  hope  effective.  The 
trimming,  incidentally,  can  best 
be  done  with  a  large  cardboard 
cutter,  but  if  none  is  available  it 
may  be  done  with  a  matte  knife  or 
even  with  a  sharp  penknife.  Be 
careful,  though,  to  use  a  good 
straight  edge  for  controlling  the 
knife  and  to  hold  this  ruler  or 
whatever  it  may  be  firmly  in  place 
while  cutting. 


Flashcards 


As  mentioned  before,  flash- 
cards  are  usually  in  a  series. 
The  number  of  cards  may  vary 
with  the  speaker's  needs,  al- 
though it  is  probably  wise  to  have 
no  less  than  3  and  no  more  than  15. 

Both  lettering  and  illustrations 
may  be  used  on  them,  but  often 
lettering  alone  can  do  the  job. 
That  is  because  illustrations  nat- 
urally take  up  space,  which  means 
that  when  they  are  used  the  size 
of  the  letters  becomes  smaller. 
If  they  end  up  too  small  to  be 
easily  read,  they  fail  in  their 
objective. 

In  some  flashcard  series,  each 
card  contains  just  one  word;  in 
others,  each  card  may  carry  a 
phrase  or   a   sentence.     Usually, 


the  fewer  the  words  the  better,  if 
the  meaning  is  clear. 

There  are  also  various  ways  of 
using  flashcards.  If  they  are 
small  (9  by  12  inches  or  so)  a 
speaker  can  hold  them  in  his 
hand,  slipping  each  front  one  to 
the  back  when  he  is  through  with 
it.  Of  course,  he  must  have  them 
in  proper  sequence  to  do  this 
gracefully.  If  he  is  working  at  a 
table,  he  may  want  to  fasten  the 
bottoms  of  the  cards  together 
with  looseleaf  rings  or  string  and 
allow  each  card  to  fall  face  down 
when  he  is  through  with  it. 

If  the  flashcards  are  large  (and 
they  should  be  for  a  large  audi- 
ence) ,  the  speaker  may  put  each 
card  on  an  easel  when  he  comes  to 
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a  point  he  wishes  to  emphasize. 
In  this  case  the  new  card  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  old  one. 

One  way  to  make  very  inexpen- 
sive flashcards  is  to  draw  or  letter 
on  a  pad  of  newsprint  with  crayon 
or  pastel  chalks.  Pastels  have  the 
advantage  of  making  a  bolder 
stroke  than  crayons,  but  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  rubbing 
off  unless  "fixed."  This  can  be 
done  quite  easily  by  spraying  with 
plastic  liquids  that  may  be  bought 
in  cans.  The  top  of  each  can, 
with  proper  pressure,  operates 
like  a  miniature  spray  gun. 

When  flashcards  are  made  in 
this  way,  the  pages  of  the  news- 
print pad  may  be  turned  over  to 
the  point  of  discussion.  If  they 
are  to  be  used  several  times,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  reinforce  the  page 
tops  with  tape.  Since  pastel  let- 
tering is  likely  to  be  rather  casual, 
the  number  of  words  should  be 
kept  to  the  minimum. 

Some  speakers,  even  though 
they  put  their  cards  up  one  at  a 
time,  like  to  have  all  cards  show 
at  once  to  serve  as  a  visual  outline 
of  what  they  have  been  talking 
about. 

If  the  cards  are  large,  this  pre- 
sents a  problem.  The  speaker 
must  arrange  to  place  them  side 
by  side,  high  enough  for  all  to  see 
with  ease. 

If  the  cards  are  small  and  not 
many  in  number,  his  problem  is 
simpler.  He  can  manage  to  pre- 
sent them  one  at  a  time  and  yet 
have  all  visible  at  the  end,  in  sev- 
eral ways.  One  way  is  to  make 
the  cards  very  horizontal;  then, 
after  tying  or  taping  them  to- 
gether, fold  them  inward,  begin- 
ning with  the  last  card.  The  first 
or  cover  card  is  left  blank  and 
is  made  an  inch  or  so  deeper  than 


the  others.  If  this  card  is  thumb- 
tacked  or  hooked  to  a  wall  or 
blackboard,  one  card  at  a  time  may 
be  brought  down  and  all  will  ap- 
pear at  the  end.  (Figs.  6  and  7 
show  such  a  series.) 

The  first  card  was  left  blank  to 
serve  as  a  cover  until  the  first 
point  of  emphasis  was  reached. 
The  background  of  these  cards 
was  deep  blue;  the  lettering  was 
cream,  put  in  with  a  brush.  The 
tape  was  linen  and,  because  the 
cards  were  dark,  black  tape  was 
used. 

Another  way  of  putting  up 
cards  one  by  one  and  still  having 
them  show  as  a  group  is  to  use 
them  on  a  flannel  background. 
This  can  be  done  if  the  cards  are 
small,  if  they  are  made  of  heavy 
paper  or  lightweight  cardboard, 
and  if  they  have  scraps  of  flannel 
or  strips  of  sandpaper  pasted  to 
their  backs.  There  are  now  on 
the  market  several  materials  pre- 
pared especially  for  use  on  flan- 
nel and  feltboards.  Some  can  be 
substituted  for  flannel  or  sand- 
paper backing.  Some  have  one 
surface  smooth  and  one  rough. 
The  rough  surface  is  the  backing ; 
the  smooth  may  be  drawn  or  let- 
tered on. 


Figure  6. — When  properly  folded,  the 
cards  can  be  brought  down  one  by  one. 
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SATISFIED  ? 

What  can  we  suggest- 

To  reduce  costs? 

To  lessen  wastes? 

To  satisfy  consumers? 

Figure  7. — Flashcards  that  are  taped 
together  can  be  hung  up. 


Making  Flashcards 

Now,  let's  make  a  flashcard 
series.  Since  its  purpose  will  be 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  flan- 
nelgraph,  we'll  make  these  cards 
for  use  on  a  flannelboard  (fig.  8) . 
A  piece  of  medium-blue  flannel 
will  serve  as  a  background  for 
this.  We  have  already  put  the 
flannel  on  a  30-  by  40-inch  heavy 
illustration  board,  folded  its 
edges  over  the  back  of  the  board, 
and  taped  them  down  with  cello- 
phane tape. 

What  we're  going  to  say  in  this 
series  is,  "Flannelgraphs  can 
point  up  facts  about  .  .  .,"  and 
then  list  seven  items,  such  as 
"4- II  Club  Work,"  "Marketing," 
and  other  subjects.  As  we  have  7 
items  to  list  on  1  flannelgraph,  we 
decide  to  use  the  board  in  a  ver- 
tical position — in  other  words,  40 
inches  high.     We  realize  that  our 
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cards  again  will  have  to  be  hori- 
zontal in  order  to  get  them  all  on 
and  still  have  the  lettering  of  a 
large  size. 

We  have  to  do  some  figuring  on 
this,  so  we  again  make  a  rough, 
one-quarter  actual  size.  Prima- 
rily, we  need  to  work  out  the  size 
of  the  lettering  and  the  vertical 
depth  that  each  card  can  be,  since 
the  horizontal  dimension  is  no 
problem.  We  plan  to  leave  sev- 
eral inches  margin  at  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  flannelboard  and  a  lit- 
tle more  at  the  bottom.  We'll  do 
the  same  thing  with  our  cards 
where  possible — that  is,  have  top 
and  side  margins  uniform  and  the 
bottom  one  deeper.  We  can  do 
this  easily  enough  with  the  top 
card  but,  since  the  other  cards  are 
to  be  of  the  same  size  and  yet 
carry  words  of  different  lengths, 
this  general  rule  for  margins  can- 


,4-H  Club  Work 
.Marketing 

.Home  Management 

.Nutrition 

^Conservation 

hardening 

landscaping 


Figure  8. — Flannelgraphs  may  be 
changed  to  keep  pace  with  a  speak- 
er's words. 


not  apply.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  leave  more  margin  at  the  bot- 
toms than  at  the  top  of  each  card 
and  to  make  all  the  seven  left- 
hand  margins  uniform. 

After  figuring  a  bit,  we  find 
that  our  lettering  can  be  iy2 
inches  high.  This  is  a  good  size 
for  most  purposes.  The  word 
"FLANNELGRAPHS"  we'll  put 
in  caps;  the  rest  will  be  in  small 
letters,  which  generally  speaking, 
are  easier  to  read  than  capital 
letters. 

Now  we  try  different-colored 
papers  against  the  blue  flannel 
background.  Many  colors,  such 
as  tan,  yellow,  and  light  greens 
and  blues,  look  well,  but  we  finally 
decide  that  we  like  best  the  com- 
bination of  an  American  beauty 
red  and  white  on  the  blue.  The 
large  card  will  be  white  with  red 
letters,  and  the  other  seven  cards 
will  be  red  with  white  letters. 

First  we  cut  the  cards.  Then 
again  we  measure  carefully,  rule 
in  guidelines,  lightly  sketch  in  the 
words,  then  letter  them  in  with 
paint.     In  the  first  card,  we  re- 


member to  leave  less  space  be- 
tween the  lines  of  lettering  than 
the  depth  of  any  margin  on  the 
card.  Doing  this  will  help  unify 
the  lettering. 

After  the  lettering  is  com- 
pleted, the  next  step  is  to  paste 
strips  of  sandpaper,  or  scraps  of 
flannel  or  other  rough  material, 
on  the  backs  of  the  cards  and  we 
are  then  ready  to  use  them  as 
parts  of  a  flannelgraph. 

If  we  put  delicate  white  crayon 
or  chalk  marks  on  the  flannel  to 
show  where  the  corners  of  the 
cards  should  go,  it  will  help  in 
placing  them.  An  inch  or  so 
should  be  left  between  the  first 
card  and  the  rest,  which  can  all  be 
placed  one  against  the  other. 
However,  if  space  is  left  between 
these  cards,  it  should  be  consist- 
ently repeated. 

Try  using  pictures  as  well  as 
words  in  making  flannelgraphs. 
Besides  getting  attention  and  in- 
terest, pictures  often  make  under- 
standing easier,  and  what  is  more 
important,  they  help  people  to 
remember  a  message. 


Charts 


Actually,  when  all  the  cards  are 
in  place  on  the  flannelboard,  we 
end  up  with  a  chart.  Many  ef- 
fective charts  can  be  made  on  a 
background  of  flannel  or  on  the 
newer  magnetic  board,  which  has 
some  advantages  over  the  flannel- 
board.  One  advantage  is  that  it 
can  hold  heavier  objects,  such  as 
models.  Another  is  that  you  may 
superimpose  one  cutout  on  an- 
other. And  if  the  magnetic 
board  is  painted  with  chalkboard 


paint — green  is  a  good  color — it 
can  also  be  written  on  with  chalk. 
This  can  be  very  helpful — as  in 
the  case  of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  who  draws  the  outlines 
of  a  kitchen  as  it  is  and  the  out- 
lines of  a  modern  U-shaped  kitch- 
en (fig.  9).  Then  she  places 
blocks  of  wood  representing 
stove,  sink,  and  so  forth,  as  they 
are  in  the  old  kitchen,  and  other 
blocks  to  show  how  they  would  be 
arranged    in    the    new    kitchen. 
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Figure  9. — A  home  agent  demonstrates 
on  a  magnetic  chalkboard  how 
kitchen  remodeling  can  save  steps. 


Using  pieces  of  string  she  meas- 
ures the  steps  taken  between  the 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the  old 
kitchen  and  in  the  new.  Com- 
parison of  the  strings  shows  how 
energy  can  be  saved  by  kitchen 
remodeling. 

Magnetic  chalkboards  may  be 
purchased  ready  to  use,  or  you 
can  make  your  own  by  painting  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal  with  chalk- 
board paint.  If  magnets  are  not 
available  locally,  your  State  Ex- 
tension office  should  be  able  to  tell 
you  where  they  may  be  purchased. 

Now  for  other  charts.  Prob- 
ably more  charts  than  posters  are 
used  in  extension  work  because 
they  can  give  more  information. 
They  can  present  a  how-to-do-it 
story,  step  by  step.  They  can 
highlight  important  points  on  al- 
most any  subject.  They  can  show 
trends.  But  even  though  a  chart 
can  say  more  than  a  poster,  there 
is  still  a  limit  to  what  it  should  be 
expected  to  do.  It  cannot  tell  as 
much  as  a  publication,  nor  should 
it  try. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  chart 
need  not  be  as  eye-catching  as  a 
poster  but  it  should  be  attractive. 
It  can  use  both  pictures  and  color 
to  advantage.  Besides  looking 
colorful  and  interesting,  it  should 
not  only  look  easy  to  understand 
but  be  easy  to  understand. 
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A  person  with  a  knowledge  of 
layout  or  design  principles  will, 
of  course,  be  able  to  work  out  suc- 
cessfully more  novel  arrange- 
ments than  one  without  such 
knowledge.  He  will  be  able  to 
achieve  order  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Those  without  this  ability 
will  find  that  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  make  a  chart  attractive 
and  clear  is  to  borrow  arrange- 
ments from  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  leading  magazines. 
Travel  ads  are  sometimes  partic- 
ularly good  in  this  respect. 
These  ads  often  use  more  than  one 
picture  with  some  text.  Conse- 
quently, their  basic  designs  could 
serve,  with  slight  adaptations,  for 
many  chart  arrangements. 

Six  such  adapted  layouts  taken 
from  two  issues  of  a  national 
weekly  magazine  are  shown  in 
figures  10  and  11.  Illustrations 
are  indicated  by  rectangles, 
squares,  and  oval  or  irregular 
areas.  Horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent the  text.  In  most  of  these 
layouts  the  illustrations  occupy 
more  area  than  the  text  which, 
generally  speaking,  makes  for 
greater  interest.  However,  when 
a  good  deal  of  text  is  necessary  or 
if  the  audience  addressed  is  large, 
it  is  well  to  play  down  the  impor- 
tance of  the  illustrations  rather 
than  to  make  the  lettering  too 
small  to  be  easily  read.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea  to  make  the  margins 
narrower  on  sides  where  there  are 
open  spaces  than  on  sides  that  are 
rather  solid. 

Making  a  Chart 

Let  us  now  make  a  chart  on  nu- 
trition (fig.  12).  This  will  be 
beamed  at  not-too-young  school 
children.     We'll  say,  "You  need 


ires  10  and  11.— Ideas  for  chart  layouts  may  be  suggested  by  full-page 
magazine  advertisements. 
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Need 


ffU 

some  of  these  every  day. 


MEAT 

or  Poultry,  Eggs,  Fish/ 

Dried  Bearrs  &  Peas 

GREEN    VEGETABLES 

or  Yellow  Vegetables, 

Tomatoes  &  Potatoes. 

CITRUS   FRUIT 

or  Apples,  Peaches, 

Pears,  Berries, 

and  others. 

MILK 

or  cheese 

and  Jce  Cream, 

BREAD   &    BUTTER 
and  Cereals. 


Figure  12. — Illustrations  from  maga- 
zines and  seed  catalogs  can  be  used 
on  charts. 


some  of  these  every  day  .  .  .,"  and 
list  "Meat,  green  vegetables,"  and 
other  foods. 

We'll  use  an  adaptation  of  the 
last  layout  in  figure  11.  There 
will,  however,  be  5  instead  of  4 
illustrations  in  our  chart.  Those 
of  us  who  can  sketch  will  be  able 
to  draw  or  paint  these  in  crayon, 
or  pastels,  or  with  opaque  water 
colors.  Those  who  can't  draw 
will  have  to  use  photographs  or 
artwork  clipped  from  magazines 
and  seed  catalogs.  Incidentally, 
it  pays  to  keep  a  file  of  pictures 
from  such  sources.  Many  are  in 
color  and  they're  yours  for  the 
clipping. 

Let's  assume  that  we  have  such 
a  file.  In  a  folder  labeled  "Meats, 
etc."  we  find  a  picture  of  a  dressed 
chicken,  a  box  of  eggs,  dried  beans, 
and  a  fish,  species  unknown.  We 
rubber  cement  these  together  so 


that  a  large  part  of  each  shows, 
but  we  leave  no  holes  for  the  back- 
ground to  show  through. 

From  a  seed  catalog  we  get  pic- 
tures of  a  potato,  carrots,  a  to- 
mato, an  ear  of  corn,  a  cabbage, 
and  some  spinach.  We  cement 
these  together  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group. 

From  catalogs  and  our  clipping 
file  we  get  pictures  of  an  apple, 
an  orange,  a  peach,  a  pear,  two 
cherries,  and  a  large  strawberry. 
We  cement  these  together,  too. 

Then  we  find  a  picture  of  a  bot- 
tle of  milk,  a  wedge  of  cheese,  and 
a  dish  of  ice  cream  and  cement 
them  together. 

A  bowl  of  cereal,  overlapped  by 
a  dish  containing  a  piece  of  toast 
and  two  pats  of  butter,  will  com- 
plete our  illustrations. 

Fortunately,  all  these  illustra- 
tions are  in  color.  Since  the  col- 
ors are  mostly  warm — red,  or- 
ange, tan,  and  yellow — we  realize 
that  a  cool-colored  board  will 
probably  look  best  with  them. 
After  trying  several,  we  settle  for 
one  of  light  turquoise. 

Our  lettering  will  be  black,  part 
of  it  in  readymade  stick-on  let- 
ters, and  part  of  it  made  with  let- 
tering pens  and  India  ink. 

Since  we  have  already  selected 
our  layout  and  our  color  scheme 
and  we  have  our  illustrations,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  small 
rough  for  this  chart.  Instead, 
we  place  the  illustrations  approx- 
imately as  we  want  them  on  the 
colored  board  to  determine  what 
size  it  should  be.  We  decide  that 
the  height  can  be  the  full  28 
inches  of  the  board's  width.  The 
width  of  the  chart  will  be  around 
20  inches.  We  therefore  cut  one 
of  the  boards  in  two,  allowing 
some  leeway  for  future  trimming 
at  either  side. 

We  now  work  out  the  lettering 
on  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  pa- 
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per,  and  because  we  are  making  it 
aline  at  the  right  we  may  have  to 
pencil  it  in  several  times  before 
it  comes  out  the  way  we  want  it. 

After  tracing  it  on  the  colored 
board,  we  stick  on  the  words 
"MEAT,  ETC."  in  gum-backed 
capital  letters.  The  rest  of  the 
lettering  is  in  small  letters  and  is 
put  in  with  lettering  pens,  a 
larger  point  being  used  for  the 
first  two  words  than  the  rest. 
When  mounting  the  illustrations, 
we  make  them  aline  at  the  left. 
We  realize  when  everything  is  on 
the  chart  that  there  is  a  little  too 
much  space  at  the  sides  as  com- 
pared with  the  top  margin,  so  we 
trim  off  some  board  at  either  side. 
The  side  margins  may  be  the  same 
in  this  case,  since  there  are  open 
spaces  in  both  the  right  side  of  the 
illustrations  and  in  the  left  side 
of  the  text. 

This  chart  is  vertical,  of  course, 
and  so  are  the  layouts  suggested 
by  the  advertisements.  But  there 
are  times  when  the  material  to  be 
presented  will  work  out  better  on 
a  horizontal  chart.  This  was 
true  of  a  chart  pointing  out  what 
to  look  for  when  buying  cabbage 
(fig.  13).  Since  this  chart  was 
to  be  used  before  an  audience  of 
about  100,  the  words  on  it  had  to 
be  quite  large,  which  necessitated 


When  choosing  CABBAGE 


Look  for  heads  that: 
I:  Are  solid. 

2.  Arc  heavy  for  their  size. 

3.  Lock  damaged  leaves. 

4,  Are  white,  green,  or  red.  (Amd yellow leaves.)\ 

5,  Hove  base  of  leaves  firmly  attached!  to  stem- 


Figure    13. — Lettering   dominates   this 
horizontal  chart. 


cutting  the  space  devoted  to  the 
illustration. 

It  was  decided  to  use  a  color 
scheme  of  green,  white,  and  deep 
purplish  red  for  this,  since  these 
colors  suggest  cabbage.  A  board 
of  deep  red-purple  was  selected. 
The  top  phrase  was  lettered  on 
this  board  in  white.  The  rest  of 
the  lettering  was  put  on  white  pa- 
per; the  first  phrase  and  the  nu- 
merals in  dark  green,  the  other 
words  in  the  purplish  red.  This 
paper  was  then  mounted  on  the 
dark  board,  and  after  a  cabbage 
had  been  painted  in  light  green, 
it  was  cut  out  and  pasted  over  one 
corner  of  the  paper  onto  the  dark 
board. 

Trend  Charts 

Charts  showing  trends  are  of- 
ten used  before  groups  of  people 
to  compare  the  advantages  of  one 
item  over  another,  to  point  up  the 
differences  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  so  forth. 

If  people  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  subject  matter,  such  charts 
need  only  be  clear  to  be  successful. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  they 
should  be  carefully  made  and  be 
bold  enough  for  everyone  to  see. 

If,  however,  you  are  trying  to 
sell  an  idea  which  is  met  with  apa- 
thy or  resistance,  you  may  want 
to  give  such  charts  a  dash  of 
showmanship.  This  may  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

First,  by  using  color.  Even  if 
you  make  the  graph  on  white  pa- 
per, it  can  have  some  color  in  the 
trend  curves  or  bars  and  then  be 
mounted  on  a  colored  cardboard. 
One  easy  way  to  make  wide  col- 
ored bars  is  to  use  colored  paper. 
For  thin  strips,  opaque  cellophane 
tape  may  work.  There  may  be 
times  when,  for  the  sake  of  vari- 
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ety,  you'll  want  to  use  a  repeated 
symbol  instead  of  bars  (fig.  14) . 

In  order  to  brighten  charts,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  simplify 
them.  Much  more  dressing  up 
can  be  done  with  a  chart  contain- 
ing just  1  trend  curve  than  one 
that  carries  5.  For  instance,  a 
picture,  either  a  drawing  or  a 
photograph,  may  be  used  to  sug- 
gest the  subject  matter  of  a  chart 
dealing  with  just  one  item  (fig. 
15) .  Such  illustrations  are  often 
rather  small  in  relation  to  the 
chart's  overall  size  and  are  placed 
near  the  title. 

Another  way  to  suggest  the 
subject  matter  and  add  interest 
is  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
curve  and  the  graph's  base  line 
with  a  photographic  enlargement 
or  montage  (fig.  16) .  There  is 
also  the  possibility  of  putting  the 
whole  graph  on  a  photographic 
blowup  suggesting  the  subject 
matter  (fig.  17). 

If  the  trend  curve  shows  an  ex- 
treme increase  or  decrease,  and  if 
you  have  cartooning  ability,  you 
may  want  to  draw  a  little  figure 
either  climbing  up  the  curve  or 
sliding  down  it  (fig.  18) . 

These  are  some  of  the  simpler 
ways  of  warming  up  cold  statis- 
tics. There  are  many  others,  of 
course.  Several  popular  weekly 
news  magazines  will  give  you  ad- 
ditional ideas. 

Now,  having  gone  through  the 
steps  of  making  a  simple  poster, 
a  flashcard  series,  a  chart,  and 
having  considered  some  ways  of 
brightening  statistical  charts, 
you'll  undoubtedly  be  making 
some  visual  aids  of  your  own. 
Don't  be  discouraged  if  the  results 
at  first  are  not  all  you  want  them 
to  be.  Keep  at  it  and  you'll  soon 
be  successful.  You'll  probably 
find,  too,  that  you're  enjoying 
yourself. 


Figure  14. — Symbols  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  bars  in  trend  charts.  Each 
symbol  usually  represents  a  number 
or  a  percentage. 


Figure  15. — A  simple  drawing  can  sug- 
gest a  chart's  subject  matter,  thereby 
adding  interest. 


Figure  16. — Photographs,  too,  can  be 
used  to  suggest  subject  matter  and 
volume. 
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Figure  17. — Sometimes  it  is  effective  to 
use  photographs  as  backgrounds. 
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Figure  18. — Cartoons  can  put  life  into 
a  trend  chart. 
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